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what he himself called in his despatches " the
real trial of strength between the opposing forces."
It was a titanic struggle - a succession of local
attacks followed by equally fierce counter-attacks.
Each side was fully conscious of the importance
of the issue. If the British were driven back
defeated, the whole initiative would again pass to
the Germans. They would be free to attack
where they would, and, with the French exhausted
at Verdun and the British unsuccessful on the
Somme, and the Russians crumbling in the East,
victory in the land war would be within their
grasp. On the other hand, if the British attack
drove the Germans out of their last line of defences
on the Somme - and the threat was imminent
and severe - the whole German line in France
and Belgium would have to bend back, and all
hope of final victory would be gone. In the two
months9 struggle the balance weighed down
steadily in favour of the British. Slowly but
surely the attack forced its way forward. By the
middle of September practically the whole of the
crest line was in British hands, and on the i6th
of September Haig was able to deliver another
great attack on the Germans. Once again he
sought for some new feature to aid the effort, and
this time it was ready to his hand. From the
earliest moment of the war the immense defensive
power of well-directed rifle and machine-gun fire
from entrenched positions had called to many
minds the advantage that would be derived from
some mobile armoured vehicle capable of crossing